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‘Tuov hast passed with all thy gitts away, thou pure and perfect spring, 
Ase 3 vanish in the sky on sun illumened wing: 
Aad from the earth, and from the sea, thy mt nom flown too soon, 
Loved and lamented 10 their death, though arbingers of June , 

For thou hadst sweet unfolding buds and blossoms, where the gale 
Was prone to linger and to play. on upland or in vale ; 

And cherished thoughts that come to bless no season but thine own, 
When youth is pictured in thy reign, and ia thy glance made known. 


Thou hast passed with all thy vernal sprays, and with the streams unbound 
That ran and leapt in giadness through the emerald-painted ground, 
That wake the spirit’s questioning, to which the fields reply 

And tell of long sought happiness to the inquiring eye 

Thou bast faded from our vision like a western cloud in air, 

A cloud begirt with sunset—a fading thieg and fair— 

And with the years beyond the flood bath passed thy tender reige, 
Thy smiles have vanished from the sky. the upland, and the plain. 


Vet I mourn not that thy glory is made so frail a thing— 
Nor that thy birds were visitants upon a truant wing ; 
Por melting into * leafy June,”’ thy span was like the sky 
Which atthe morn is beautiful, and bright when noon is nigh ; 
And when in golden billows the harvest fields shall roll, 

And yellow corn leaves rastle in the free wind's glad control, 
I shali not sigh when thou hast left so many scenes unwon— 


Fo many cheerful aspects spread beneath the pleasantsun! LvERaRD 





THE POWER OF MUSIC, 


Music! thy spell is thrown 
Round our dear firesides, o’er the festal hall 
The house of prayer, the field of death—yea, ail 
Thy magic influence own! 
Even in the early hour of infancy 
Thy spell breathes in the mother’s lullaby. 
’Tis youth’s enthusiast heart, 
Which answers soonest to + witching tone ; 
But not to animated youth alone 
Dost thou thy charm impart, 
Childhood, and even age bend to thy sway, 
And manhood doth thy thrilling voice obey 
Hark ! ’tis the trumpet’s peal! 
And marshalled thousands own the stirring tone, 
And though it be to death, rush fiercely on ; 
And the harsh clang of steel, 
And thrilling war-cry answer to its blast— 
Thus on the battle field thy spell is cast! 
List! tis the organ’s sound! 
And as it swells, hundreds of voices raise, 
Blended in one rich sound, the hymn of praise ; 
And the same awe protound 
Steals o’er each heart as swells the inspiring tone, 
‘Till all those various bosoms beat as one. 
Tis the harp’s silver tone, 
And the sweet breathings of the mellow fute— 
What stills the laugh, why is each bright lip mot ? 
Mem ries of days long gone 
Vhose strains awake, a note in every heart 
Ts touched, and buried thoughts to being start 
One veils his drooping brow, 
hat strain recalls the friend of other years— 
Another's downcast eye is cuarged with tears , 
Scenes loved long, long ago 
Rise now before him, when that air was breathed 


By lips nuweold, which then with siniles were wreathed. || 


Who hath not known the strain 
io which, however life might change its hue, 


chord within his heart was ever true, 
Which wakened joy or parn, 
Br some deep teeling, strange and undefined , 


On 


Memories which flashed like lightning o’er the mind ? 


Tuyaza 


STANZAS. 
rive y brightest smiles, 


To ot ers gi 
thy tears jor me.—Moore. 


Bat kee 

Yes, I have “kept my tears for chee, 

Forgetiul as thou art; 
Hadst thou e’er need of sympathy, 
And my tears tlowed not tast and free 

Wari from a taithrul heart ? 
Perhaps they did in secret flow, 

For 1 am not as those 
Whose .ransient feelings bnetly show 
Like traces on the sun-lit snow, 


Or dew upon the rose 


When I have known thy heart opprest 
Harassed, and wrung by care, 

My own has bade adieu to rest, 

Aud every sigh that heaved thy breast 
Found answering echo there 


And many an hour, when others slept 
My tears have fallen for thee 


| And none have asked me why I wept, 
| For silence my heart's portals kept, 


j And tears from feeling’s fount have sprung 
I At friendly words of thine, 

While on my lips no answer hung, | 
For thoughts that dwell not on the tongue, 

The treasuring heart enshrine 

Hadst thou the will, or power to cast 
H Away all thought of me, | 
| Thou know’st the memory of the past, 
Long as the throb of life shall last, 
| Would keep my tears for thee 
| 
| 
| 
| 


\ 


Isi1pORA. | 
' 





LOVE AND PISTOLS. 


Tue winter after I took possession of my estate, I went to 
Bath with my mother, who introduced me to Julia Faulkner, | 
a lovely girl with an independent fortune of thirty thousand | 
pounds: she was extremely amiable and well informed, and | 
I paid her as much attention as my constitutional! timidity 
would allow me. It was evident that a more intimate con- 
nexion between us was desired by our respective parents, and 
I littie doubt but in the course of time I should have mustered 
courage to propose for her, and I doubt as little that I should 
have been accepted. A confoundedly tall Irish colonel, how- | 
ever, with black whiskers, and a most ferocious aspect, ap- 
peared on the scene, and became, as well as myself, the con-| 
stant attendant of Julia. But what chance had I with a fel- 
low of his appearance, profession, and impudence? His lo- 
quacity obliged me to sit in their presence as silent as a sta-| 
tue: or if I ventured to make a remark, he was sure to inter- | 
rupt me before I could utter a sentence. If I secured her 
scarf to insure myself the pleasure of covering her ivory | 
shoulders, he wouid take it from me with the utmost coolness, 
and praise my attention to the ladies. I had once seated her in 
my cabriolet fora drive, and was about to follow her, when the 
colonel rode up on horseback, and, leaping from his saddle, 
entreated me if I loved him, to try what I could do to tame his 
animal, which, he said, was so vicious that no horsemanship 
Without waiting 


but mine would have any effect upon him. 
for a reply, he seized the reins, leaped into the carriage, and 
drove off, begging me, when I had done with the horse, to let 
my servant take him to the stable: thither indeed he went, 
as soon as J had recovered from the eflects of this astounding 





| plece of assurance 

One evening, as we were leaving Julia’s house, the colonel 
addressed me in a very quiet, and indeed in almost a friendly 
said he, “this wont do at 





jtone, “ Faith now, my dear fellow,’ 
all as only one of us can marry this girl, we must not both 

of us go on loving her at this rate: so we'll meet to-morrow 
|| morning on Lansdown, and decide which it shall be. Just 
{| name your friend, and Pll desire my cousin Bob, who always 
|| «ttends me on these occasions, to call and arrange the affair.’ 
! Allthe warmth of my aflection for Julia thawed at these 


| words: I could live tor her, but I could not die tor her; so I 
} pr tested that had I known his pretensions to the lady, 1} 
should never have made advances, and should the neeforward | 

ithink no more of her. This 
i handsome, that he should be happy to become more particu- | 
larly acquainted with me ; and we parted with an engagement || 
jj that I should dine with him the next day, having, he said, six | 
' 


he said, was so prodigiously 


jclegant sisters, whom he was desirous of introducing me to. 
' 
|} ] went, and was most graciousl, received by the whole fanu 


| 
illy, particularly by Miss O’Shane, the eldest daughter, a short, 
}ithack girl, with flaxen hair, (now, like Lord Byron, “I hate a 
’ and tlaxen hair is my abomination,) white 
Next this lady I was seated at] 
and with this | 


|| dumpy woi.an,’ 
cheeks, and no ¢ yebrows. 
dinner: im the evening we went to the room 
jlady it was my fate todance. The next morning the colonel | 
i} alled on me, and took me with him toinquire after the ladies 
{| they were about to go on a shopping expedition, and Miss) 
|| U'Shane was landed over to my protection. In short, by the 
jjextromely clever conduct of Mrs. O’Shane, Colonel O’Shane, 
and Miss O’Shane, the fashionable circles of the fashionable |! 
jcity of Bath, speedily resounded with the intended marriage |) 
i of this accomplished young lady and Mr. Tyrrel Tremlington. 
Things had gone on in this way for a few weeks when 


j 
‘ 
| 


And thought alone was tree. i 


||you know. 


johe morning meeting the colonel i. the Crescent, he took me 
‘by the arm, and turming into the gravel walk, 

* Faith, Tremlington,” said he, “really now I don’t think 
| you use me well in this affair with my sister; bere’s all the 
world acquainted with your attachment to Martha (1 alwaye 
detested the name of Martha) except her own brother, and 
your particular friend. Now if this concealment arose from 
any doubt of my consent, my dear fellow, put that out of 
jyour head, for Ido not know the man with whom I would 
|sooner trust the girl’s happiness than yourself, Upon my 


}soul, now, I'm in earnest; and she is, I must say, the best 


‘creature in the world—just suited to you—full of soul and 
sentiment, (a woman of soul and sentiment was always my 
abhorrence.) Just now, to be sure, a shade of melancholy 
hangs about her in consequence of Sir ‘Thotas Liston’s con- 
jduct—perhaps you have not heard of it—faith he was a great 
scoundrel, It was at Brighton last summer; he had been 
paying her attentions at all times and every where—as kind 
and affectionate as your own, my deat fellow—and every 
body said the day was fixed, as they do now respecting you, 
He had made, too, considerable advances in her 
aflections—not so far as you have, however, that I must ac 
knowledge. Well, I spoke to him one morning, just as J am 
now speaking to you, and he had the umpudence to tell me that 
he had nothing to do with the talk of the town, and that he had 
no intention of encumbering himself with a wife. You may 
guess the rest, my good fellow; we met the next morning on 
the Downs, and | settled his business completely. I never 
made a cleaner shot in my life—the surgeon told me afterwards 
that it went through the centre of the pericardium, It struck 
first just here,” said the colonel, tapping the fourth button of 
the left lappel of my coat, and the blow, gentle as it was, would 
have prostrated me had it not been tor the supporting arm of 
the colonel. But come, I see you are agitated,” continued he, 
“and the sooner we get over the declaration—the premier pas, 
you know, the sooner your happiness will begin.” 

I stopped a moment—1 thought that | also could tell him 
that I was not prepared toencumber myself with a wife; for 
a moment I considered whether would not be better to be 
shot at once than to be married to Miss O’Shane; but the 
thought of the pistol-bullet through the centre of the pericar 
dium came across my mind with all its dreadful circumstan 
tiality, and | sutlered myself to be led to the colonel's house 
where we found the young lady solitary and melancholy 
Here the colonel seon settled the business; he assurred his 
sister of my unaltered attachment, cntreated her by a sister's 
love to have compassion on the feelings of his friend, and 
when the girl hid her face in one hand, and held out the other 
he placed the latter in mine with a most tremendous aq uceze, 
and declared it to be the hap,iest day of his life. Me then 
led me aside and entreated me not to hurry the wedding-day 
too quickly ; he hoped 1 could wait three weeks; well, if 1 
could not, if my ardour was so great, he must unsist, for his 
sister's sake, that it should not take place tora fortmglt, He 
then turned to his sister, and begged her, as she valued my 
happiness, she would not delay veyond the period he had 
What could Miss O’Shane reply to this affectionate 
She turned up her eyes most pathetically, and 


named 
adjuration ? 
vowed she valued my happiness too highly to permit her to 
refuse me any thing 

Thus | went home an engaged man, and announced my 
fate with tears and trembling to my mother. The good old 
lady scolded, for she could scold, and I had not outgrown the 
terrors of her voice; but arguments and anger were both 
thrown away upon me—the dreadful bullet through the pen 
cardium rendered me deafto the one, and careless of the other 
My wedding morning arrived with a speed fearfully accele- 
Oh! that 
wretched morning! to complete its catalogue of nuseries, i 
had been fixed on for the union of the colonel with my Julia 
A large company was assembled at breakiast, but of the oc 


rated by my sensations of dread at its approach 


currences or conversation, either then or during the ceremony, 
1 have no recollection; a sensation of utter despair over 


| whelmed me, and I have an indis inct remembrance of a vague 


desire to escape when the great door of the abbey-church 
was closed with a vivlence that sent its echoes along the vault 
ed aisles, and scemed to thunder in my eare the sentence o 
misery to which 1 was doomed English pops: 
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infirmities are made to pass in review before us. Our ex-|\sent collection; in the first of which, much good poetry i= 


LITERARY NOTICES. 
perience is not shocked by the exhibition of any marvellous] lavished upon one who 












Clarence; or a Tale of our own ‘Imes. By the author of ponies or unearthly prodigies of humanity ; but in the re- \ = Wee ocarvin weit, where dotice were 
cord of our memories we find written many a name whose | i iia 
i : a 


“ Hope Leslie,” &c. 2 vols, L2mo. Carey and Lea, 1530. 

Oren calling to mind the pleasant hours we passed in the | proprietor might have sat for the author's delineations. Within the breakfast room, or dining hall,” 
society of the charming “Hope,” we anticipated much grati-|| Charles Clarence, though rarely seen after the first few and who died of love for the son of her mistress. This re 
Saaten pioneer wan lineal in nnitintial aaa Gla aitat ii chapters, is a welldrawn personag. His character may | mance of humble life is but another evidence that 
Sieentieens iain. we tine ee te disappointed All | not be new to the reader, for such men are not unfrequent * The course of true love never did run emooth.”’ 
the demands of expectation have fairly and fully been can- | 0nd Us, but he will dwell upon it, as upon a good likeness ny deere mand narreteert teers. Mery 
‘elled. ‘The plot, though x particularly abstruse, is suffi ol a valued friend. There is nothing striking in its concep- | Wept out her lite blood—and her pallid brow 

rt tl whout, (tien, yet the sterling virtues displayed—content dness in low |} Grew deadly and the becue on her cheek 
rroughout. |) - 2 bam Mocked the dal! roses and her voice grew weak. 

estate, humility in prosperity, gratitude and benevolence— | Her lips were red but with the purple tide 
That bubbled from her heart—and so she died."’ 


In the other effusion to wi.ich we have alluded, the author is 
in raptures at the sound of a female voice, warbling its wood 
notes wild; the occupation of the charming vocalist is thus 


The closing lines © this poen: are touchingly beaut!’ 


ciently involved, to keep curiosity on the ale 
The scene opens in Broadway—a lone and melancholy stran- 
ger is introduced to us in that “thronged thoroughfare,” |eannot be too often held up for our imitation, We cannot | 
where meet the mingled representatives of every nation under | however, reconcile his want of equanimity in the breakiast 
heaven. The gloom of misanthropy is on his brow, and the || parlour at Clarenceville, with his former gentleness ; but as 
bitter smile of contempt is curling on his lips, as, “unnoticed |we were never subjected tothe despotism of dyspepsia, we are 


loer rit . 
and unknown,” he holds his solitary way amid the gairish and || lair judges in this matter, and besides, we just now recol-  CeSserioc d 


** And close beside her, o’et a blaze, 


hollow-hearted throng. This picture is admirably wrought, lect our promise, Gertrude is a daughter who deserves such a “ A water vessel boiling, 
‘ | pare She possesses a he fine i e her, wit old plainiv how she passed her days 
and no one ean fully realize the graphic power of the delines- || !'"™ nt. She possesses all the fine qualities of her father, with af ste he ef ’ 


all the sweet charities and the fitting yraces of woman, and ts 
|| worthy to be the heroine of a tale illustrative of the unosten 
tatious, vet not the less ennobling virtues of her fair country- 
women. Her pertimacity with regard to keeping her name « 
secret to her lover is a little eccentric, but the reader no doubt 


These will be held as faults by the generality of readers and 
eritics; and though occasionally a kindred mind may appre 
ciate the fine moralities they contain, vet a severe and correct 
taste would lead the “streams from Castaly” through less ob 
jectional channele. 

Though we do not admit that “a critic’s merit is to find a 
fault,” vet a wholesome correction of a writer’s obvious defi- 
ciencies are valaable as giving the more weight to the com- 


tion, but he who has strolled there a kinless and uneared-tor 
being, with a heart full of hidden sviipathies, which like th: 
waters of Horeb, needed but the grasp of a warm hand or thy 
glance ofa kind eye, tocail them forth bright and gushing fron 
his desolate bosom. ‘The stranger proves to be the youngest son 4 
of an English gentleman, who after having been robbed of his || will pardon her. Emilie Layton differs very much from Ger 


wife by the villany of an elder brother, and of his only child, by || : 
jtellect which the latter displays, yet we are pleased with her 


trude, She exhibits none of the energy or the maturity of in 


the baseness of a miserly servant, retires to New-York, with || : 5 
an ample fortune acquired in the West Indies, to spend the jj aflectionateness, her confiding innocence, ane her — | inendations he may bestow. We turn now with pleasure te 
evening of a wretched existence. Here he meets with his jartle ssness. Mrs. Layton isa little fashionable and affected notice a few of the beauties comprised in the volume before 
treacherous domestic, and the lost son of his first love, upon } lece ot eflexinacy, better fitted for Parisian coquetries than us. The pring ipal poem is descriptive ot the author's native 


the sober duties of ; ther, which by the way, Mr $C) : 
jthe sober duties of a mother, which by the av, Mrs. Roscue iti It is in the heroic measure—the versification smooth 


ind melodious, and some of the thougiits sweetly poetical. We 


whose bosom he is at last permitted to die, His son after hay 
ing been thrown by the base memal upon the charities of the 
almshouse, is adopted by a Mr. Roscoe, who gives him a liberal | 
education, and the means to acquire a competent support, To | high-eouled and ingenuous man. We like to contrast his 


}so adinirably graces. Gerald Roscoe, the hero of the work, ts 
ls dle characte s feelings and sentiments are those of 
ia not le ‘ h aracter His eelngs anc imer Te those ¢ ‘ quote the opening lines which posse ss much grace and beaut 
i © The queen o! May has bound her virgin brow, 


. . , ’ | > ne: > Jedrille, || ‘ : fossoms every ft e boug! 
him as rightful heir, the property of the deceased Clarence jj wagnaninaty with the baseness and se nsuality of Pedmilo, | fet be ‘6 ee 7 ae wore bon + 
descended; but a suit was commenced by an English ne- || tus fearlessness with the pusillanimity of Layton, and his man- | SFisianene the eataten of dstabesd haem, 

° th lanes . > > oe hill . » 4 A } Vhule birds, within the heaping tohage, sing 
, = , . jliness with the alinost feminine sensibility of the unfortunate While bird ping ge, sin 
phew, in the detail of whi h the author has given the outline | ~ . | Their mus welcome to retarning spring. 5 
of atrial which occurred here some months since, and even- || > fon, 7 : | Oh, natare loveliest in thy green attire, 
tuated in saving a worthy and high-minded fellow-citizen || The style in which this work is written, is chaste and beau- ) \ naeggersey tage _ a Pep tae 
~ P ‘ * The . P es - , . > . j you, whe in early days, upled’st me where 
from a state prison, and a virtuons family from want and in tilul. ‘The vivacity and clearness that we have so often ad- | The mountains freeze above the summer air 
mired in the author's torme roductions, are not wanting i Or lured’ t mv wandering wey beside the streams, 
lin th t { r product t ting u j beside th 


s Clarence comes 1 ses * his i- 
famy. Wust as Clarence comes into possession of his patri Sy cota teliinnaniiian taconite 
ud me agnin, t.¥ flowery paths «mong, 


idea im tts fairest light. It abounds with pleasing Images To sing of native scenes, as yet unsung!” 


drawn from the lore of the past and the visible presentations The closing lines are likewise very pretty. 

Once more T ture to thee, fair Nashaway 
The tarewell tubute of my humble tay ; 
stars from the polished surface of a sleeping lake, A meh vein The time may come, when lofty notes shall bear 
ot delicate and sparkling wit pervades the gaver scenes of the Thy peerless beauty to the gladdened air; 

} Now. to the lyre no daring band aapires, 

work ; and nothing can surpass in keenness the satire which Au! rust grows cankering on its tuneless wires, 
‘ * Our loys wre ike the fittul strains that flow 
te discharge his obligation to the family in whose house his | From careless buds, that carol as they go: 


unprotected orphanage had found an asylum, he profters his | reader willeasil, recognise. A salutary moral mtiuence also Content bene oth the mountain top to sing, 
| > « only touc asta a td 
purse to the generous survivors, which is declined. Young obtains throughout these volumes. No one can read them Anc only touch Castatia with a wing 
j 


Roscoe however consents to accept the avency of Mr, Clarence’s || Without feeling the grasp of his darker passions loosened— 
. his virtuous resolutions strengthened, and his whole heart 


this. The language, like a pertect transparency, shows ever) 





mony, he meets with a severe affliction in the loss of an only 
son, a noble and aflectionate boy, over whose untimely tite 
the reader deeply sympathises. With a heart bleeding from 
the severity of his mistortune, the father seeks a melancholy || °! "ture, appropriately introduced, and as clearly reflected as 
solace in the acenes of foreign lands. On his return, he finds 
his patron dead, and his brother's willow and son, young Ros 


coe, the here of the tale, reduced to poverty. Gratetully anxious 





is pointed at the trav lling Englishman, whose name the | 


There isa beautiful thought in the concluding lines of th 


following stanzas 


concerna, with a salary competent to his own and his mother's || rm 
| He m: ° mY h all the “e * Ves, still Tlowe thee—time who sets 
wants, and at last, after sundry crosses and mischances, be- | proved. e may not coincide with all the author's views | His «ignet on my brow 
comes his #on-in-law, the husband of Gertrude Clarence, the ||! religion, bet he will be assured of her sincerity and the <> on — -— Se 
’ | » ! The heart he could net bow 
heroine of the story. Much of the interest of the tale, how-! benevolence of her intentions; and even then he will ris¢ Where love, that cannot perish grow 


. “or ove, alna! F . s 
ever, depends on a minor plot. an affaire du ceur between | For ove, alas! that little knows 
tis: ong : |, | TEE “ee I , , | How love may sometimes last ; 
Emilie Layton, a friend of Gertrude, Pedrillo, a would-be || 5 principles and loose ethics of some late novels, we should Like sunshine wasting in the skies, 
have no fears in placing it in the hands of youth, for there When clouds are overcast."’ 
We have already occupied with our notice of this work a: 


trom the perusal better than when he sat down. Unlike the 


Spanish gentleman, and a young Virginian by the name of | 
Marion. ‘The latter is the successful rival, and the former, 
after many intrigues whieh are conducted with much skill | 
and * fashion of truth” by the writer, loses his life in a des- | tiplying her efforts at proselytism, the friends of virtue have 
perate attempt to recover his betrothed from young Marion, | 
who had anticipated him in her “abduction” from a mas 
querade. ‘The tair couple are soon after united, and the ne 


is not a thought in it that would sully the brightness of in 
nocence herself. We are glad that while scepticism is mul- |™Uch space as our columns will allow, and with a kindly 
greeting to the author, take our leave of him by quoting the fol 


lowing lines, bearing the impress both of feeling and poetry; we 
have met with them before without knowing their parentace 


| The Walley of the Nashaway, and other Poems. By Rufus ANNE BULLEN, 


so able a coadjutor as Miss Sedgwick, 











| , ) ge ce, 
tte . » dots . > siete Dawes. Boston, 1830. Carter & Hendee. 1 vol. 6. T weep while gazing on thy modest face 
concludes with a letter from Gertrude detailing the domestic | Ph ‘Pheu pictered bunetyef wanen's love! 
arrangements and felicities of both parties, and containing a | The author of these poems has long been known as a writer Jiy spreads bis burning pinions on thy check 
yr , ° | | Sh ing its whiteness; and thine ey 
beautiful and merited complimeut to the master spirit of the || ot great sweetness. He is gifted with a nice perception of | Of conssions besetp, as they undulate. 
age, Sir Walter Scott. || the beauties of nature, and a mind that loves to hold its con- Yet ail thy loveliness, deluded girl, 
A ’ ’ . 5 | Served but to light thy ram. s there not, 
In the main, we have been very agreeably interested during || verse with the gentlest and most minute philosophies. ‘The | Kind heaven some secret talisman of hearts 
the perusal of these volumes, and to their fair author we cor- |) reputation of Mr. Dawes us a poet, is not the less valuable ior Whereby to find a resting-place for love 
inll rd the h bl aie x | \ b 3 make : : W sailed j Unhappy mad! let thy sad story teach 
dially award the humble tribute of our commendation. Were |) being an unobtrusive one, e recoilect reading and adnur- The beautiful and young, that while their path 
we in a spirit to find fault, we might notice a few departures | ing “Sunnse from Mount Washmgton” and other produe- | Sottens with reses—danger may be there ; 
fi atical rede and . = ha hilitie baer |! : Phat love may watch the bubbles of the etream 
rom grammatical precedent, and a few improbabhilities in the | tions of bis pen, long betore his name had become familiar But never trusthis image onthe wave."’ 
action ; but recollecting that this is the age of improvement, |} tous. There ts a peculiarity in the writings of this gentle We ought to remark that the work is very neatly got up 


not only in phrenology but philology also, and that the writer, jan Ww hich will often sudject him to the shafts of llberal'i The Bostonians do these things well. ‘They are peerless in 
ina fictitious sketch of the present could not throw over it the j, criticism, and most probably will prove a bar to his attaining a paper, and have a taste in typography. We commend the 
softening hues with which the dim twilight of the past al ne || very ¢ xalted reputation. We allude to a fondness for dignify- | yolyme toour readers: it may be procured of the Messrs. Car 
invests the semblances of truth, we pass on, unwilling to} ing with the visits of his muse, persons and subjects so humble! .ij) in Broadwav. 
point out any false shade, any unavoidable asperity, or puny |) and unattractive in situation and circumstances, as to be 

hair which may have fallen trom the pencil, while so much ot! wholly unworthy of such distinction. To the poet of imagi- | Paul Clifford: by the author of Pell am, Derereuz, 4 
beauty and perfection remains. The characters are finely l nation, who is endowed with a very exquisite relish for the 2 vols. Imo. J. & J. Harper, New-York 

drawn, carefully defined and coutrasted, and, for the most i beautuful, wherever it may be found, all things are presented The author of Pelham has put forth another effort, and, 1 
part, in good keeping. ‘There are no embodied angels like | through a medium too retined for visions of less delicate per- we may judge from the praises bestowed on it, a more suc 
the heroes and heroines of the old school of romance : no Cains ception Our meaning may be aptly illustrated by referring ces-‘ul and brilliant one than all the preceding. It carries us 


. } 
¢ Conrads of later times—but human passions and humsn!'to the poems of “Margaret” and “Mary Hall,” in the pre-' back to the age of Swit and Rolingbroke, and “for wit, arge 














ment, pictures of real life and imagination, is inferior to nm 
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i for the one before us is fully entitled to that cognomen. We 













ECcTION ‘OF cuRtosrTies.—The French 


VALUABLE COLL 


novel of the present day.” So asserts the London Literary || do not just remember any thing in English satire, since Swift, || journals speak of the results of the honourable enterprises of 


Gazette. Our own opinions touching its individual claims 
shall be stated as soon as we have had leisure to peruse it 


, lor in French ‘after Voltaire, that is better done than the lively, 
|| sarcastic touches with which the character :nd history of the 


Probably before that period every reader in New-York wil! | Bride, are hit off in the introduction to these Stories; and in 


have formed his own estimate, so eager and intense is the cu- 


riosity to grasp at whatever issues from the pen of Bulwer. 


The following description of the heroine, Lucy Brandon, 


may not be uninteresting to the reader 
“Never did glass give back a more lovely image than that 
ef Lucy Brandon at the age of nineteen. 


cheek where the bloo! never slept; with every instant the 
colour varied, and at every variation that smooth, pure, virgin 
cheek seemed still more lovely than before. She had the most 
beautiful laugh that one who loved music could imagine,—si! 
very, low, and yet so full of joy! all her movements, as the 
old parson said, seemed to keep time to that laugh; for mirth 
made a great part of her innocent and childish temper; and 
yet the mirth was feminine, never loud, nor like that of young 
ladies who have received the last finish at Highgate semina 
ries. Every thing joyous affected her, and at once,—air,— 
flowers,—sunshine,—buttertiies. Unlike heroines in general, 
she very seldom cried, and she saw nothing charming in ba 
ving the vapours. But she never looked so beautiful as in 
sleep! and as the light breath came from her parted lips, and 
the ivory lids closed over those eyes which only in sleep were 
silent—and her attitude im her sleey took that mefiable grace 
belonging solely to childhood, or the fresh youth into which 
childhood merges,—she was just what you might imagine a 


sleeping Margaret, before that most simple and gentle of all} 
poet’s visions of womanhood had met with Faust, and ruffled | 


her slumbers with a dream of love. We cannot say much 


for Lucy’s intellectual acquirements ; she could, thanks to the 


parson’s wife, spell indifferently well, and write a tolerall 
hand ; she made preserves, and sometines riddles—it was 
more difficult to question the excellence of the former than t 
answer the queries of the latter 
tion of all that knew her, and we beg leave to say that we 
deem that ‘an excellent , 
for herself and gowns for the poor, and now and then she « 

complished the more literary labour of a stray novel that had 
wandered down tothe manor house, or an abridgment of an 
cient history, in which was omitted every thing but the pro 
per names. To these attainments 
cum of skill upon the spinet, and the power of singing old 


She worked to the admira 


thing In woman.’ She made caps 


she added a certain modi 


Songs with the richest and sweetest voice that ever made one’s! 


eyes moisten, or one’s heart beat. Her moral qualities were 
more fully deve loped than her mental. She was the kindest ot 
human beings; the very dog that had never seen her before, 
knew that truth at the tirst glance, and lost no time in making 
her acquaintance. 
her face like sunshine, and the old wite at the lodge said 


¢ 
t 


The goodness of her heart rm posed upo 
po 
étically and truly of the etlect it produced, that ‘one 
If we could abstract fro 


scription a certain chilling transparency, the following exqui 


when one looked on her.’ 1 the de 
site verses of a forgotien poet might express the purity and 
ustre of her countenance— 


ky way i the sk 
A name.” 


like the m 
entle lights without 


* Her face was 


A 





eeting ol 
u ig ol g 


She was surrounded by pets of all kinds, ugly and handsome, 
trom Ralph the raven, to Beauty the pheasant, and from Bol 
the sheepdog without a tatl, t Beau the Blenheim with blue 
ribands round bis neck ; all things loved her, and she loved al! 
things. It = 
ever have sufficient steadiness and strength of 


t that ti ther she wouk 


; ' 
ter appeared alike so essentially sexual 


emed doubtiul e wh 
haracter, 


beauty and her charac 
soft, yet lively, buoyant, vet caressing, that you could scarce! 


place in her that moral dependence, that you uught ma cha 
racter less amiable, but less yieldingly temninine. Time, how 
ever. and circumstance, which aters and hardens, were t& 


decide whether the inward nature did not possess some latent 
and yet undiscovered properties 
Mr. Bulwer has been reroac 


t« 


red 


with making his heroine- 


teo por tical, too much © bng reatures ot the element ;” but 


nothing can be more exquisite, yet ore trac, lore feminine 


both in her romance and her rea!tty, than the present heroin 
Ntories of a Bride: by the aut of the Mummy. 2 rol 
New- York J. & J. Harper 


The title-paye of this new nove! tells that we are indebte 





for it to the authoress (why not author ? we should not sa 
the makeress of a watch, or the paintress of a jncture) oi 
the Mummy. We have never seen the Mummy, and hav 


not an idea whether it be novel, play, or poem, but there is; 


every probability that it is a very clever book, (if it 


z 


Her auburn hair 
fell in the richest luxuriance over a brow never ruffled, and a | 


elt warn || 


" 


a book ) | 


the conduct of the tales themselves, there is much local and 
general knowledge, considerable tact, and sufficient interest. 
|| The first fifty or sixty pages of the first volume are undoubt 


\ledly the best of the whole, and indeed the matter contained || 


in them is so different in style and manner from the remain 
der of the work, that we could without any very ternfving| 
exertion of credulity, believe that it had proceeded from an-| 
jother pen; but the whole is very fair, and like most of the) 
| novels lately republished by the Harpers, not unworthy the 
}transplantation to the American soil which they dave given 
jit 


It is consoling to reflect, that since we must have novels, 


so many of them are at least tolerably well worth having. 


Ralph Marvyn, or the Maniac'’s Prophecy: by the author 
of * Leisure Hours at Sea.” 

| A novel will shortly be published under this name, from the 

|} pen of that well known and popular writer, William Leggett, 

| Esq. author of Leisure Hours at Sea, and late editor of the 


Critic Public expectation is quite alive on the subject, and 
||} we feel bold to say is not fated to meet with disappointment 
It is an honourable evidence of the industry and active talents 
of Mr. Leggett, that although engaged in the toilsome labours 
of co-editor of one of our most respectable evening papers, 
it is said that he is preparing for the press several publica 
tions, of which the novel just cited, and a tragedy for Mr 
Forrest, are not the least conspicuous 


‘| 





LITERARY 
We are happy to learn, from late English paper 


INTELLIGENCE 

that Miss 

|| Mitford is about to produce a new volume of Country Stories 
A new edition of the Gold Headed Cane is announced as} 

in the London press. This amusing collection of anecdotes) 

of the medical profession is written by Dr. M’Michael 
Preparing for publication, a second series of Stories from! 

the History of Scotland. By the Rev. Alexander Stewart, | 


which is intended to complete the work. 


A second edition, enlarged and improved, of Historical |! 


Sketches of the Native Irish and their descendants ; illustra- |! 
| 


tive of their past and present state, with regard to literature, || 
education, and oral instruction ; by Christopher Anderson, is 
promised 

Montgomery is said to be engaged by Dr. Lardner, the con- | 
ductor of the Cabinet Cyclopedia, to write the Lives of the |) 


Poets. We shall, doubtless, have some delightful reading 


}from his well-practised pen | 
The National! Portrait Gallery, containing thirty-six highly | 

finished portraits of illustrious and eminent individuals of the | 

nineteenth century, has been published. Edited by W. Jerdan, |} 

|| Esq. FS. A., &e 

| Murray’s Family Library, Vol. XL.; containing the first 

of an abridgement of Washington Irving’s Life of Co 





volun 
lumbus, ts in the English press 
' a” 
Moore ts preparing a Life of Petrarch. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES, 


| 
| 
| 


burgh Gazette ago we had occasion to visit the 
| 

i| Vv hik 
j we Were there the proprietor came in and showed us a small 


PLEASING ExPERIMENT.— The following is from the Pitts 
A 
blacksumith’s shop of one 


lew days 


4 our ingemous mechanics 


piece of stiver which had once been a quarter of a dollar, but 





which no longe r presentod the slightest vestige of an Haples 
} 
}ston, He told us he wished to uscertain whether it was a 
| 

} quarter of a dollar or a seventeen cent piece He then laid 


ithe piece Upon a bar of iron, heated toa red heat, where it was 
jsuffered to remain for a few secon Is, perhaps half a minute 
it pon examining it, after it had cooled, the impression «as 
the date 


Being then satistied that the heat produced such an 


jalmost as plain and distinct as when it was coined 
i776. 
etiect Upon coms from which the im) -ression had been abraded 
vecurred to us, how is 


e question at ones this efleet pro 


| convey trom 


ore 


M. Champollion the younger, who has just returned from 
| Egypt after twenty months absence, as highly numerous and 
jimportant, This traveller has brought with him a collection 
| of one thousand five hundred designs, the greater part colour 
jed, relating to a multitude of subjects, bistorical, religious, 
The notices thev give of the domestic life, arta, 
and manners of the Egy gtians, are said to be almost complete 





and civil 


Among them are views executed on a large scale, giving 
a just idea of the magnificence and vastness of Egyptian 
M 
suthentic facts illustrating the history of the most ancient 
In the meantime he has not neglected the interests 
Many choice articles 
Several chests of an 


irchitecture. Champollion has collected a multitude of 


periods. 
of the museum entrusted to his charge 
have been added to the roval collection 


’ 


tuguities have already arrived in Pars, and the Astrolabe is te 


Toulon to Havre the monuments of great bulk 
such as the sarcophagi, the has reliefs, and the Egyptian and 
Gereek muromies Among the articles brought home by M 
(hampollion is a bronze statue inhud with golden ornaments 
A series of zoological subjects is also mentioned, copied by the 
traveller trom one o 


t the most ancrent to jibe of Egy pt 
INP OF THE WAVERLEY NOVELS.— 
these late London 


published by Mr. Charles Tilt, of Fleet 


LANDSCAPE II 
The first 


USTRATI 


number of illustrations, seve @ 


journal, has just been 


street, and if they are pronounced some . hat bigh in price, it 
must be added that they are of corresponding mont and 
beauty. Indeed, we have never seen any thing more excel 
lent of their class; and they will form a new and moat de 


lighttul feature of the works to which they address them 
selves, This first number consists of four engravings, exe 
feuted by W. and E. Finden, in a state of delicacy, purity, and 
beauty, that, in one or two instances, cannot be surpassed 
The first plate, for instance, a view of Arran (referring to the 
“ Heart of Mid Lothian”) is perfect, no less in brillant spirit 
The fourth (Windermere) i 


equally beautiful; and the two others, though not so perfect 


than tts delicate sweetness 


in some of their details, particularly in the skies, are full of 


| merit, and cannot fail to excite a lively interest and admiration 


A TOMB ADORNED WITH PAINTINGS.—A correspondent at 
Rome writes as tliows, under date of the thirty-first of March 

At Campo Sala, a tom, adorned with paintings in the tote 
ror, has lately been dug up. On the fourth ult. was found the 
tomb ot an Athleta. Near hi 
in bronze ; the three prizes which he had gamed were at hi 
All 
snd good preservation Near 
1 Minerva is personified by e 

On the other side Her 
A gold ring was likewise 


were an tron quoit, and his arnis 


feet; also a beautiful tripod, some prefericoli and a cup 
these objects are in bronze, 
the tripod was a vase on whic! 
siren playing on a double (hot 
cules and lole are re pre sented 
found, on which is engraved a lion, the symbol of the Athleta’s 
courage 

Curious GLass TUBE —A French paper states that a very 
beautitul instrument, consisting of a vlass tube, twisted into 
1 variety of windings, was invented about «1x months since, 
M 
principle of the circulation of the blood, which i still contest 
ed by some of the faculty At the summit of the tobe is ¢ 
irits of wine, which is put in motion 


ty Prosper Lagarde, for the purpose of illustrating the 


' 
the atmospheric air, and circulates throughout the whole 


reservoir, filled with 
extent, drop by drop, till it returns again to the reservoir 
Crowds of people stop to admire this ingenious instrument 
before the shop where it is exposed 

portant discovery has recently been made ip 


f iron, Which accelerates the process of con 


lnon.—An 1 
the 
verting the cast inte bar pron, and at the same time has a ma 


manulacture 


terial Intiuence upon the quality, by decomposing the carbon 


and i jurtous substances combined with the iron, and which 


in the ordinary method of manulacturtig, cannot be destroyed 


it likewise lias the effect of separating and completely vitrify 
tlununous aud siliceous earths, which destroy the 
ol the It i 
that by mea sot tus staple ind economical application mans 


mgr tine 


tenacity and mealleability iron now ascertained 


sand materials way te 


used tor the production of tron, 


duced! After consideralle reflection upon this subject, we Which could not tormerly be vorked The process, for which 
cave to the following conclusion :—In coming money that @ patent has been obtained, is now mm operation 

art of the plan heti or piece w hich is sund, becomes more ALABAMA S1LK.—We lav: received, says Une Mobile Regis 

compressed than those which stand in re/ief In the course ter, (row: a geutieman residing in our Lumedite viemnity, fuur 
lof time the rehevos or prominent parts are worn off, and the  saiupies ol Sun, tuade at iis plantation ihei colours are, 
piece becomes pertectly smooth and lev. | on its surace. When) a8 lucy were reeied .rom tue cocvens, 4 pearly white, a pure 
ju great beat ts apphed, the sunken or compress part of the straw colous, and a tich oriyglt sadrou we do not protess to 
| piece swells out to its original thickness, aud thus presents be judges o. tbe aru in ils pwesent state, but by person: 
ine impression very distinctly to the eye—those parts of the , Who are acquainted wila Lae subject, Ube silk bs sald to be re 

coin which were betore sunk being now presented in relief, muarkable tor strengtu and iuaeness ol Libre, a id is very hand 

and those parts which were in relief being new oun somely reeled 



















la scamper in the fields, or a chase after a bird or buttertly, 
‘with her eyes filled with fire and animation, her cheeks glow- 
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at Alexandria, agreeably to stipulation with his employer, he 
visited every place worthy the attention of the traveller and 
tiquary. He then returned to the scene of his former re 








ing with health and exercise, her clustering curls d ag in 
the wind, and her pretty bonnet hanging loosely and careless- 
ly on the back part of her head, she is a truly beautiful and 
poetical object. But your boy-man is a monster wherever 
you meet with him. In the country he isan “ unlicked cub,” a 
lout, a bumpkin ; in town, a half made up coxcomb, an unfi- 


THE RAMBLER.——NUMBER TWENTY- 


AND GIRL-WOMEN. 





BOY-MEN 
Turse are two species of the human family which have not} 
as vet been distinctly classed or named by naturalists, and are 
therefore obliged to be designated by compounds. The indi-| 
viduals which compose these species, are such as are hovering | 
between the last stages of boy and girlhood, and the first dawn-| 
ings of a more mature state of existence—full-grown children, | 
or incipient men and women. They are the unfinished por- 
tions of humanity which poets and sentimentalists have, fron | 
time immemorial, sung and said so much about, though for) 
what especial reason is more than many worldly people are! 
able to discover. Poets ‘are fine fellows, but a love of truth, | 
or a desire to represent things as they really are, is not to be 
found in the list of their good qualities. They warp and twist 
their materials, to suit their own purposes, more than a theo- 
logical disputant or a petty sessions lawyer, and build a tow- 
ering structure on a slighter foundation than a purblind anti- 
quary. They are much given to the use of hypothesis, and 
after they have once supposed that a thing can be so and so, 
they immediately set it down that it isso. Exaggeration is 
another of their little foibies :—with them a glimpse of 
goodness signifies perfection, and a glimmering of sin the es 
sence of iniquity; and so it is in consequence of this, that 
they come to make such delightful and diabolical pictures) thomas do not come with so bad a grace; but to hear these 
out of nothing at all. Some of the cleverest of them have, at! would-be men repeating, like parrots, all the vulgar oaths that 
one period or other of their lives, met with two orthree charn-|'jow blackguardism has invented and perpetuated, merely be 
ing young girls, just “bursting into womanhood,” or a feW | cause they have arrived at the dignity of shaving, is very nau- 
intelligent boys, and being great generalizers, they have taken || .ous, These too are the small fry that swarm about billiard- 
it for granted that all were so; and thus it has come to pass in /}rooms and theatre lobbies; that open box doors and stand in 
English poetry, that this is celebrated as the most de lectable |/the doorways adjusting their ringlets, much to the discomfort 
stage of existence. Itisa state that may or may not be plea- lot shivering ladies and rheumatic old gentlemen, imagining 
sant enough to those who are passing through it, but it is by tall the time that the eves of the whole audience are turned to 
no means productive of uch pleasure and gratification to those || he particular spot which they occupy. They are, indeed, 
with whom they come in contact; and whatever prose or poetry | take them: altogether, simply the most empty, impudent, noisy, 
may say to the contrary, I think worldly experience will bear||impertinent, obtrusive set of varlets that can be imagined, 
me out in upholding that boy-men and girl-women, are nei-|'and are not ashamed of any thing—except having no whis- 
ther more nor less than bores of very considerable magnitude. |, kerg C. 
The girl-woman is generally a rather pretty creature, dress- | 
ed in something between a frock and a gown, made of white 
muslin, with a pink sash round her waist. ler face has lost 
the free and unembarrassed expression of childhood, without | in 
having attained the self-possession and dignity of woman. | 
The graces of her person are as yet but half developed ; her} 
shoulders are sharp and angular, and her arms look long and|| OF the enterprising subject of the present memoir, little is 
She is too mature to wear her hair in || recorded worthy of notice in the early portion of his life. 


unpleasantly slender. 
a crop, and too childish to have it piled in towers of curls and || Belzont was the architect of his own fame. The zeal and 


combs on the top of her head. Indeed, let her dress be what lLactivity he manifested in the prosecution of his laborious dis- 
it will, it appears alike unfit for the stage through which she ||coveries made in Egypt and Nubia, and the success which re- 
has just passed, or the one on which she is about to enter. jj warded those exertions, are the only causes which can interest 
Her intellectual faculties and conversation are in an equally |/the general reader. 

ancertain state, and the person who addresses her is sorely || He was born at Padua, and descended from a Roman family 
puzzled how to hit the right medium between juvenility and |) Which resided there many years. In L803 he visited England 
maturity. She has not made up her mind whether she likes|and married shortly after. From this period to 1812 he is 
Byron or skipping-rope best, but decidedly prefers Mrs. Opie | desenbed as experiencing various vicissitudes of fortune, and 
to the author of Waverley. If you talk of school you offend |jat one time became so reduced as to exhibit himselfat Astley's 
her, and yet she knows not how to discourse about any thing | ainphitheatre as a performer of “ Herculean feats of strength, 


aman, without his sense or passions. It is his oath that 
rings loudest in the tavern, and his tongue that is wost clamor- 
ous in its demands for strong drink to destroy his puny con- 
stitution, merely because he thinks it looks manly. He is al- 
together a toolish and contemptible creature, for even his 
viscious habits do not afford him pleasure. He does not, like 
the real voluptuary, “roll sin like a sweet morsel under his 
tongue,” but counterfeits bad habits, and will drink and 
sinoke, though both be unpleasant to him and make him sick, 
merely because older people do so; and this it is which pre- 
vents him ever hecoming what it is the height of his ambition 
to appear—a man; and this it is, that makes so many por- 
tions of the human family bear such a striking resemblance 


to “forked radishes” and thread-papers. 
of these grown children is perfectly disgusting 


borne away by passion, or from an old sailor, to whom it has 


From a man, 


sort of person privileged to wish his eyes no good, a few ana 
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PORTRAITS OF CELEBRATED CHILARACTERS. 


GIOVANNI BELZONI. 


else—so that all the conversation consists of an abrupt obser- ‘a task le was well qualified for, from his surprising pliysical 


vation and an embarrassed rejoinder; and if she can be pre- || powers and athletic frame, 
vailed upon to venture more than six syllables at a time, she || 
has a bad habit of speaking unpleasant truths, and afterwards jtind him embarking for Egypt, “ for the purpose of construct- 
looking distreasingly conscious, not exactly knowing whether! !" hydrauiic machines to water the fields with greater ex 

she has done right or wrong. She sits on her chair, holding || pedition and less expense than the method usually adopted in 
in one hand a white pocket-handkerchief, and not a little per- ‘that cx untry.”’ This design wasthe result of some successful 
plexed what to do with the other; with an eternal simper| experiients in hydraulics which his enterprising talents had 
hanging around her mouth, ready to be aggravated into a||discovered. While in Egypt curiosity led him to visit the 
laugh upon the most trivial occasion. If any body tells a)/pyramids in the neighbourhood of Cairo; his description of 
joke with a grave face, she looks grave too, but is mightily | 
tickled with the hymeneal allusions and matrimonial wilti-| highly interesting, which our limits preclude us from noticing 
cisms of which the more mature part of the company are de- ||farther than merely mentioning the circumstance as being 


livered. She does not understand or appreciate worldly know- connected with the important discoveries he subsequently made 


ledge, yet she has school learning enough to find you out if) among the tombs of ancient Thebes. 

you talk foolishly. In short, she is altogether in a very un-|| He aflerwards determined to leave Cario, and accordingly 
settled state, filled with childish reminiscences and womanly spplied to Mr. Salt, the British consul, to procure him a tir- 
aspirations, and is, when a man feels grave or low-spirite:!, (wan from the bashaw to sail up the Nile. Mr. Salt availed 
one of the most unendurable annoyances with which he can himself of this opportunity to propose to Belzoni the removal 
well be afflicted. of the head of the statue of the younger Memnon, which lay 


But if your girl-woman is an undesirable individual, your ||at Gornou, a village near Thebes, for the purpose ot convey-| 


bvoy-man is one of the greatest nuisances upon the face of the | ing it down the Nile to Alexandria, where it might be shipped 


earth. ‘There is something charming about the female sex |'to London, as a present to the British museum—a proposal 


at almost every period of their existence ; and even in town | that was agreed to by Belzoni, and faithfully executed by him 
a very young lady, though certainly a subject for apprehen-|/after incredible difficulty and labour. 


sion, has some redeeming points ; while in the country, after | After depositing the colossal bust in the Bashaw’s magazine 


nished puppy, a thing with nearly all the vices and follies of, 


Then the swearing 


become a trick of custom, and who, moreover, seems to be a|! 


In Ist2 he leit England for the continent, and in 1815 we | 


these stupendous works of liaman ingenuity and labour is! 


isearches, and in the sacred valley of Beban el Malook, he 
| made his grand discovery of the tomb of Psammathis, king 
of Egypt. He caused the earth to be dug up at the foot of 
; steep hill, immediately under a torrent, where no vestige of « 
tomb appeared. He kept the men employed at work, however, 
for three days, and at length discovered an entrance into the 
jsolid rock, eighteen feet below the surface. On entering, 
|Belzoni found himself in a beautiful hall twenty-seven feet 
long, and about the same in breadth ; this hall led to several! 
corridors and chambers, adorned with paintings and statues 
representing the Egyptian gods and goddesses, in a high state 
lof preservation, and in the last of these chambers he discover 
jed one of the most perfect and valuable remains of Egyptian 
jjantiquity—a sarcophagus of the finest oriental alabaster, 
which he afterwards sold to the British government, by whom 
)it was presented to the british museum, where it is now de 
posited. 

Mr. Belzoni was employed for twelve months in making 
drawings of all the figures, heiroglyplics, emblems, orna 
‘ments, &c. in the tomb, and he also took impressions in wax 
| of every thing worthy of notice, in all which he was assixted 
| by an able artist, M. Ricci. 

Shortly after completing his labours he resolved to leave 
| Egypt altogether. On his arrival at Alexandria he determin- 
led, previous to sailing, to visit the Oasis of Ammon. He set 
juff accordingly, and visited most of the celebrated spots ot 
| antiquity which layin his route. Among other places of note 
|he examined the tombs and fountain mentioned by Herodotus 
jin Melpomene, and which he places near the temple of Jupiter 
‘Ammon. On his return to Alexandria he sailed for his native 
‘country, where he was presented by his admiring countrymen 
with a medal which was struck in honour of his splendid dis 
|coveries. 

| From Padua he sailed for England, where he made an ex 
|hibition of the various treasures brought by him from Egypt, 
‘which, together with a fac-simile of the tomb of king Psamma- 
ithis, engaged the attention of the British public for two seasons 
| In 1823 Belzoni left England for the purpose of prosecu- 
‘ting his travels in the interior of Africa. Accordingly he em 
|barked in his majesty’s brig Swinger, to be conveyed to Benin, 
|which place he reached the latter end of November, intending 
‘to proceed from thence to Houssa and Tombuctoo. He, how- 
lever, was destined to add another to the many victims who 
jhave perished in the ardour of attempting to gain those inter 
jesting points of African research. On the twenty-sixth of 
|November he was seized with a violent disease which termi 
{nated in his death on the third of December. His remains 
| were interred the next day at Gato, and were followed to the 
grave by the British residents at that settlement, who, together 
lwith the officers and crew of a British brig, had before 
ishown every possible respect and attention to the celebrated 








traveller. H- 
H DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 

H 

i THE BLACK-MOss, 

| IN TWO PARTS.—PART THE LAST. 

| Haswan Lez had lived from home for more than six 


months, and it was not to be thought that she was not belov 
ed iu the farmer's fanuly. Soon after she had left the house, 
| the farmer's son, a vouth ef about eighteen years, who had been 

among the hills, looking after the sheep, came home, and was 
i\dis appointed to find that he had lost an oppertunity of accom 
} panying Hannah part of the way to her father's cottage. But 
and not even the company ot 


the kind-hearted daugh 


the hour of eight had gone bv, 


young William Grieve could induce 





] 
| ter to delay setting out on her journey a few minutes beyond 
the time promised to her paretits 

|} “Ido not like the night,” said William, “there will be » 
fresh fall of snow soon, or the witch of Glen Scrae is a liar, 


for a snow cloud is hanging o'er the Birch-tree-linn, and it 


may be down to the Black-moss as soon as Hannah Lee.” 
So he called his two sheep-dogs that had taken their place 
long table before the window, and set out, half in 


tT 


under the 
joy, half in fear, to overtake Hannah, and see her safely acros 


ithe Black-moss 

The snow began to drift so fast, that before he had reached 

the head of the glen, there was nothing to be seen buta little 

bit of the wooden rail of the bridge across the Sauch-burn 
William Grieve was the most active shepherd in a large pas 

toral parish—he had often past the night among the wintry 
hills for the sake of a few sheep, and all the snow that ever 
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fell from heaven would not have made him turn back when 
Hannah Lee was before him; and as his terrified heart told 
him, in imminent danger of being lost. As he advanced he 
felt that it was no longer a walk of love or friendship, for 
which he had been glad of an excuse. Death stared him in 
the face, and his young soul, now beginning to feel all the 
passions of youth, was filled with phrensy. He had seen 
Hannah every day—at the fireside—at work—in the kirk— 
on holidays—at prayers—bringing supper to his aged parents ; 
smiling and singing about the house from morning till night. | 
She had often brought his own meal to him among the hills— 
and he now found, that though he had never talked to her 
about love, except smilingly and playfully, that he loved her 
beyond father or mother or his own soul. 

“] will save thee, Hannah,” he cried with a loud sob, “or 
lie down beside thee in the snow—and we will die together 


~ 


397 
have lost a wife ;” and he carried her, with a groan, to the bed 
on which he laid her lifeless body. The sight was too much 
for Hannah, worn out as she was, and who had hitherto been 
able to support herself in the detightful expectation of glad- 
dening her mother’s heart by her safe arrival. She, too, now 
swooned away, and, as she was placed on the bed beside her 
mother, it seemed, indeed, that death, disappointed of his 


his lips for the first time that night, he felt a pang of remorse ; 
“I said, O God, thou that hast forsaken us—I am not worthy 
to be saved ; but let not this maiden perish, for the sake of her 
parents, who have no other child.” The distracted youth 
prayed to God with the same earnestness as if he had been | 
beseeching a fellow-creature, in whose hand was the power 
of life and death. The presence of the Great Being was felt | 
by him in the dark and howling wild, and strength was |) prey on the wild moor, had seized it in the cottage, and by the 
imparted to him as to a deliverer. He bore along the fair|jfireside. The husband knelt down by the bedside, and held 
child in his arms, even as if she had been a lamb. The snow- || his wile’s icy hand in his, while William Grieve, appalied and 
drift blew not—the wind fell dead—a sort of glimmer, like |awe-stricken, hung over his Hannah. But Hannah's young 
that of an upbreaking and disparting storm, gathered about | heart soon began once more to beat—and soon as she came 
him—his dogs barked, and jumped, and burrowed joyfully in |to her recollection, she rose up with a face whiter than ashes 
the snow—and the youth, strong in sudden hope, exclaimed, and free from all smiles, as if none had ever played there, and 
“With the blessing of heaven, which has not deserted us in our || joined her father and lover in their efforts to restore her 
sore distress, will I carry thee, Hannali, in my arms, and lay | nother to life 











in our youth.” 

A wild whistling wind went by him, and the snow-flakes, 
whirled so fiercely round his head, that he staggered on for a| 
while in utter blindness. He knew the path that Hannab| 
must have taken, and went forwards shouting aloud, and 
stopping every twenty yards to listen for a voice. He sent his| 
well-trained dogs over the snow in all directions—repeating | 
to them her name, “Hannah Lee,” that the dumb animals | 
might, in their sagacity, know for whom they were search. | 
ing; and as they looked up in his face, and set off to scour | 
the moor, he almost believed that they knew his meaning, 
(and it is probable they did,) and were eager to find in her be- 
wilderment the kind maiden by whose hand they had so often 
been fed. Often went they off into the darkness, and as often 
returned, but their looks showed that every quest had been in 
vain. Meanwhile the snow was of a fearful depth, and fall- 
ing without intermission or diminution. Had the young shep- 
herd been thus alone, walking across the moor on his ordinary 
business, it is probable that he might have been alarmed for 
his own safety—nay that, in spite of all his strength and 
agility, he might have sunk down beneath the inclemency of 
the night and perished. But now the passion of his soul car- 
ried him with supernatural strength along, and extricated 
him from wreath and pitfall. Still there was no trace of poor 
Hannah Lee—and one of his dogs at last came close to his 
feet, worn out entirely, and afraid to leave its master—while 
the other was mute, and, as the shepherd thought, probably 
unable to force its way out of some hollow, or through some 
floundering drift. Then he all at once knew that Hannah 
Lee was dead—and dashed himself down in the snow in a fit 
of passion. It was the first time that the youth had ever been 
sorely tried—all his hidden and unconscious love for the fair 
lost girl had flowed up from the bottom of his heart—and at 
once the sole object which had blessed his life and made him 
the happiest of the happy, was taken away and cruelly de- 
stroyed—so that sullen, wrathful, baffled, and despairing, 
there he lay cursing his existence, and in too great agony to 
think of prayer. “God,” he then thought, “has forsaken 
me—and why should he think on me, when he suffers one 
so good and beautiful as Hannah Lee to be frozen to death.” 
God thought both of bim and Hannah—and through his in- 
finite mercy forgave the sinner in his wild turbulence of pas- 
sion. William Grieve had never gone to bed without joining 
in prayer; and he revered the Sabbath-day and kept it holy 
Much is forgiven to the human heart by him who so fearfully 
framed it; and God is not slew to pardon the love which one 
human being bears to another, in his frailty—even though 
that love forget or arraign his own unsleeping providence. 
His voice has told us to love one another; and William loved 
Hannah in simplicity, innocence, and truth. That she should 
perish was a thought so dreadful, that, in its agony, God 
seemed a ruthless being—‘“ Blow —blow—blow—and drift us 
up for ever—we cannot be far asunder—O Hannah—Hannah 
-—think ye not that heaven has forsaken us ?” 

As the boy groaned these words passionately through his 
juivering lips, there was a sudden lowneas in the air, and he 
heard the barking of his absent dog, while the one at his feet 
hurried off in the direction of the sound, and soon loudly join- 
ed the cry. It was not a bark of surprise, or anger, or fear—| 
but of recognition and love. William sprung up from his 
bed in the snow, and with his heart knocking at his bosom 
even to sickness, he rushed headlong through the drifts, with 
a giant’s strength, and fell down half dead with joy and terror 
beside the body of Hannah Lee! 


| 


thee down alive in the house of thy father.” Atthis moment) It was the merey of heaven that had struck her down to the 
there were no stars in the sky, but she opened her dim blue to the shrieking winds, and the fears that 
eyes upon him in whose bosom she was unconsciously lying, || would otherwise have killed ber. ‘Three hours of that wild 
and said, as in a dream, storin had passed over her head, and she heard nothing more 

‘Send the riband that ties up my hair, as a keepsake, to than if she had been asleep in a breathless night of the sum 
William Grieve.” iimer dew. Not even a dream had touched her brain, and when 

“She thinks that she is on her death-bed, and forgets me ||she opened her eyes, which, as she thought, had been but a 
not. Itis the voice of heaven that tells me she wil! not now |;moment shut, she had scarcely time to recall to her recollec- 
die, and that, under its grace, I shall be her deliverer.”’ |tion the image of her husband rushing out into the storm, and 

The short-lived rage of the storm was soon over, and Wil || of a daughter therein lost, till she beheld that very husband 
liam could attend to the beloved being on his bosom. The || kneeling tenderly by her bedside, and that very daughter 
warmth of his heart seemed to infuse life into hers; and as | smoothing the pillow on which her aching temples reclined. 
he gently placed her feet on the snow, till he muffled her up| But she knew from the white steadfast countenances before 
in his plaid, as well as in her own, she made an effort to stand, || her that there had been tribulation and deliverance, and she 
and with extreme perplexity and bewilderment taintly in-|/looked on the beloved beings ministering by her bed, as more 
quired where she was, and what fearful catastrophe had be-|| fearfully dear to her from the unimagined danger from which 
fallen them? She was, however, too weak to walk; and as/||she felt assured they had been rescued by the arm of the 


earth, insensible 


| 





her young friend carried her along, she murmured, 
f- | 
I 


“O William, what if mv father be in the moor? For if you 
who need care so little about me, have come hither, as I sup- | 
pose, to save my life, you may be sure that my futher sat not | 
within doors during the storm.” i 

As she spoke it was calm below, but the wind was still alive | 
in the upper air, and cloud, rack, mist, and sleet, were all | 
driving about in the sky. Out shone for a moment the pallid |) 
and ghostly moon, through a rent in the gloom, and by that | 
uncertain light, came staggering forward the figure of a man. | 

* Father—tather!” cried Hannah—and his gray hairs were | 
already on her cheek. The barking of the dogs and the) 
shouting of the young shepherd had struck his ear, as the | 
sleep of death was stealing over him, and with the last effort | 
of benumbed nature, he had roused himself from that fatal 
torpor, and prest through the snow-wreath that had separated | 
him from hischild. As yet they knew not of the danger each 
had endured, but each judged of the other's sufferings from 
their own, and father and daughter regarded one another as 
creatures rescued, and hardly yet rescued, from death. 

But a tew minutes ago, and the three human beings who) 
loved each other so well, and now feared not to cross the Moor| 
in safety, were, as they thought, on their death-beds. Delive- 
rance now shone upon them all like a gentle fire, dispelling 
that pleasant but deadly drowsiness; and the old man was 
soon able to assist William Grieve in leading Hannah along | 
through the snow. Her colour and her warmth returned, ' 
and her lover—for so might he well now be called—telt her! 
heart gently beating against his side. Filled as that heart was / 
with gratitude to heaven, joy in her deliverance, love to her! 
|father, and purest affection for William, never before had the | 
innocent maiden known what was happiness—end never| 








| 
| 





Almighty 

There is little need to speak of returning recollection, and 
returning strength. They had all now power to weep, and 
power to pray. The Bible had been lying in its place ready 
tor worship, and the father read aloud that chapter in which 
is narrated our Saviour’s act of miraculous power, by which 
he saved Peter from the sea. Soon as the solemn thoughts 
awakened by that act of mercy so similar to that which had 
rescued themselves trom death had subsided, and they had all 
risen up from prayer, they gathered themselves in gratitude 
round the little table which had stood so many hours spread— 
and exhausted nature was strengthened and restored by e 
frugal and simple meal partaken of in silent thankfulness, 
The whole story of the night was then calmly recited—and 
when the mother heard how the stripling had followed her 
sweet Hannah into the storm, and borne her in his arms 
through a hundred drifted heaps, and then looked upon her 
in her pride, so young, so innocent, and so beautiful, she 
knew, that were the child indeed to become an orphan, there 
was one, who, if there was either trust in nature, or truth in 
religion, would guard and cherish her all the days of her life 

It was not nine o'clock when the storm came down from 
Glen-Serae upon the Black-moss, and now in a pause of si- 
lence the clock struck twelve. Within these three hours Wil- 
liam and Hannah had led a life of trouble and of joy, that had 
enlarged and kindled their hearts within them ; and they felt 
that henceforth they were to live wholly for each other's sakes 
His love was the proud and exulting love of a deliverer who, 
under Providence, had saved from the frost and the snow the 
innocence and the beauty of which his young passionate heart 
had been so desperately enamoured—and he now thought of 
his own Hannah Lee ever more moving about in his father's 





more was she to forget it. The night was now almost calm, | house, not as a servant, but as a daughter—and when some 
and fast returning to its former beauty, when the party saw I few happy years had gone by, his own most beautiful and 
the first twinkle of the fire through the low window of the || most loving wife. The innocent maiden was not ashamed 
cottage of the Moor. They soon were at the garden gate— || of the holy affection which she now knew that she had long 
|and to relieve the heart of the wife and mother within, they |felt for the fearless youth on whose bosom she had thought 
ltalked loudly and cheerfully, naming each other familiarly,| herself dying in that cold and miserable moor. Her heart 
and laughing between, like persons who had known neithe r/) leapt within her when she heard her parents bless him by his 
i nor distress. | name—and when he took her hand into his before them, and 
i 





No voice answered from within, no footstep came to the | vowed before that Power who had that night saved them from 
door, which stood open as when the father had left it in his |lthe snow, that Hannah Lee should ere long be his wedded 
fear, and now he thought with affright that his wile, feeble as i wife—she wept and sobbed as if her heart would break in a fit 
she was, had been unable to support the loneliness, and had || of strange and insupportable happiness. 
tollowed him out into the night, never to be brought home!| The young shepherd rose to bid them farewell—“ My fa- 
alive. As they bore Hannah into the house, this fear gave |! the r will think 1 am lost,” said he, with a grave smile, “and 


way to worse, for there upon the hard clay floor lay the moter || my Hannah’s mother knows what it is to fear for a child." 








But he soon recovered from that fit, and lifting the cold corpse | 
in his arms, he kissed her lips, and her cheeks, and her fore 
head, and her closed eyes, tll, as he kept gazing on her face} 
in utter despair, her head tell back on his shoulder, and a long 
deep sigh came from her inmost bosom. 

“She is yet alive, thank God!" and as that expression left 


' 
| 
! 
| upon her face, as if murdered by some savage blow. She was |/So nothing was said to detain him, and the family went with 
lin the same deadly swoon into which she had fallen on her! him to the door. The skies smiled as serenely as if a storm 
| husband’s departure three hours before. The old man raised had never swept before the stars, the moon was sinking from 
her up, and her pulse was still—so was her heart—her face | his meridian, but in cloudless splendour, and the hollow of 
pale and sunken—and her body cold as ice. {| the hills was hushed as that of heaven. Danger there was 


“T have recovered a daughter.” said the old man, “but I''none over the placid night-scene—the happy youth soon 





-as he was passing, with a shudder of gratitude, the very spot 
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crost the Black-moss, now periectly still; and, perhaps, just |/sake of the old friendship subsisting between his father and 


myself, 1 invited him to come in to eat some figs which I had 
where his sweet Hannah Lee so nearly perished, she was lying |/just been gathering. The boy, however, repaid my hospitali- 
ty with rudeness and abuse: nay, he even blasphemed the 
name of our holy prophet; but scarcely had the words passed 
(his lips, when, to my surprise and horror, he was suddenly 
lehanged into a monkey. In that form I will produce him ; 
; land as a proof that what I tell you i true, you will see that 

Once upon a tine there lived in Hamah a certain Turk call- lhe will immediately recognise his father.” At this instant a 
ed Mustapha, who, having accumulated some wealth by carry : 


down to sleep in her innocence, or dreaming of one now dearer 
to her than all on earth but her parents Black wood. 





TURKISH STRATAGEM. 








|lservant who was waiting on the outside let loose the ape into 
ing on a trade in goats’ hair, determined to make a pilgrimag Hl the divan, who seeing that the Jew was the only person pre- 
to Mecca. His family consisted of his wile and two slaves ; He, i Na Ns Micees Bnet ie aie accustomed, aE ee 
and as the lady insisted on not being lett behind, the good I for his master, jumped upon him, and clung round his neck 
man resolved to sell off his stock of goats’ hair, to take all l with all the expressions of fondness which the child might 
his household with him, and to shut up his house till bis te |), ov. been supposed to exhibit on being restored to his parent. 
turn. The only difficulty that presented itseli’ was what '© || Nothing more was wanting to convince the audience of the 
do with his money. He did not like to run the risk of being | truth of Mustapha's story; “A miracle, a real miracle P’ they 
robbed of it in his journey through the desert, he did not like }j i 44 out, “great is Allah, and Mahomet is his prophet 2” and 
to leave it in an empty house, and there were not any friends || je Sune erie tnlenel tothe the neuen and sien Gees Oe 
to whom he wished to trust the secret of his wealth. After |). uy. 


a el 
jhis arms round the captured shark (which was now pulled 
up to the surface of the water) to save himself; but when he 
‘found out what he had hold of, he was so horror-struck that 
he called me by name, “ Oh my God! my God! witness my 
‘end !” and down he sank to rise no more. The other sufferer 
was a fine healthy country boy. Thus two lives were lost 
to answer th: confirmation of the sailor's omen, that sharks 
always prognosticate signs of death or some evil to the ship 
—thus it proved. ‘This mdeed was a tragic day. The tish, 
line, and all, drifted away, and we all returned thanks to God 
| for allowing us to save the other ten.” Litchfield Mercury 





SUPERSTITION ANI CRUELTY. 

| Whether we coniiue our observation to Christendom or not, 
superstition and cruelty will often, if not generally, be found 
‘The following sketch of a horrid 


| transuction is no fiction ; but 1 will afford some satisfaction 
to the philanthropic to learn that the person who caused the 


| death of an innocent wile (as will appear in the sequel) is 


| inseparable companions 


much deliberation he placed it in separate parcels at the bottom | 
of five large earthen jars, which he then filled up with butter, || 
and on his departure sent them to the house of one of his || 
neighbours, a Jew, named Mousa, to keep till his return, tell- | 
ing him that it was a stock which he had laid in for winter || 








| 
conswinption. The Jew, however, from the weight of the |) 
jars and other circumstances, suspected that they contained || 
something more valuable ; and as soon as Mustapha was fairly | 
on his way to Damascus to join the caravan, he ventured to| 
open them; when finding his expectations realised, he took | 
out the gold and filled them up again with butter so carefully | 
that nobody could tell that they had been disturbed. The | 
poor Turk, on his return from the pilgrimage, soon found out } 
the trick that his neighbour had practised upon him; but as 
the jars were exactly in the same apparent state as when he 
had left them, and us there was no evidence as to their con- 

tents, it was plain that no legal process could give him any re- 
dress. He therefore set about to devise some other way of || 
punishing the Jew, and of recovering, tf possible, his property ; | 
and in the mean time he did not communicate his loss to any |) 
person but his wife, and enjoined on her the strictest secrecy 
After long consideration, a plan suggested itself, In one ot 
his visits to the neighbouring town of Homs, where he was | 
in the habit of going to sei! his goats’ hair to the manufac 
turers of the mashlakhs, for which that place is famous, he | 
fell in with a troop of gipsies, who had with them an ape of| 
extraordinary sagacity. He prevailed on them to sell him this 
animal, and conveying it privately to the house at Hamah, 

shut it up in a room to which noone but himself had access 

He then went to the bazaar and bought one of the dark scanty | 
Bobes and the small caps or ‘alpaks, with a sye kled hand- | 
kerchief tied closely round it, which 1s the prescribed costume ! 
of the Jews throughout the ‘Turkish empire. ‘This dress he | 
took care invariably to put on whenever he went to visit his} 


ape; and as be always carried him his meals, and indeed |) 


never allowed any other person to see him, the animal in the | 
course of a few weeks became extremely attached to hin, | 
jumping op his neck and hugging and caressing hii as soon | 
as be entered the room. About this time, as he was walking 


along the streets one day, he meta lad, the son of the Jew 


| 


A compromise was now his only resource; and ac-) gradually throwing off the tramuels of superstition, and will 
cordingly, as soon as it was dark, and he could go unobserved, probably introduce a policy more enlightened than that which 
he repaired to Mustapha's house, and offered, if he would li-) has so long obscured and biockened the character of the ‘Turks 
berate his son, to restore all the money which he had taken 


A distinguished German traveller, who spent considerable 
The Turk having attained his object, 


| time in Constantinople ai out four years ago, received very 

| - 

consented to release the prisoner; but in order to keep up! ying treatment from the sultan. All the rites of hospitality 
and all the offices of friendsiup, were bestowed with a spirit 

j'of frankness and a cordiality of feeling which would do honour 


trou the butter-jars. 


his own credit, he stipulated that the child should be removed 
privately, and that his father, with his whole family, should 


jjrope and lowered himself to the surtace 


immediately quit the place. ‘The popular belief in the mira-} 
] 


cle thus remained unshaken ; and so great was the disrepute} 





into which the Jews fell in consequence of this adventure, | 
that they all departed one after the other, and none have ever 


since been known to reside in Hamah London Sun. | 


EXTRACT FROM A LOG-BOOK. | 


The following is an extract trom the log-book of an emigrant, | 
proceeding to the Swan river, dated Cape of Good Hope, De- |} 
cember 10th, [S20 | 

“October 14, in 19 degrees, fell in with a shoal of sharks, | 


which played round the vessel to the annoyance of the sailors, | 


l|who are rather superstitious, and consider such visitors as 


At mid-} 
day, all the gentlemen were busily emploved (it being a dead | 


ominous of evil, and which indeed proved too true. 


cal) in baiting hooks to catch sharks, and one of them soon 
The fish was full eighteen feet in length, and 


took the hait. 
in floundering to disentangle itself, caused so much sport that} 
several passengers crowded into the captain’s boat, which 
hung suspended over the stern of the ship. Suddenly they 
all got to the head of the boat to see the shark hauled under 
the stern of the vessel, struggling with the line. In a moment 
the quarter david on the starboard side of the vessel broke 
offand let one end of the boat down, precipitating every soul 
in it into the sea among the sharks. 
horror! 
I was busily emploved at my tents under the tuition of the 
boatswain, but, like the rest, when the shark was caught, left 
my occupation to witness the sport, but Providence guided me 


Here was a scene ot) 
The captain was in midships when it happened. 


Phe boatswain had slung himself by 
of the water, with 
the harpoon un his hand ready to strike the fish, at the very 


toa point of salety 








Moussa, and having enticed him into his house by the promuse 
of some fiys, he shut him up a close prisoner in a detached 
apartment in his garden, at such a distance from the strect 


} 
} 
and from the other houses in the town, that the boy could not 

discover to any one the place of bis confinement. The Je w, | 
after severakdays search, not being able to obtain any Udings 

of him, concluded that he bad ether been drowned, or had | 
strayed out of the town and tallen into the hands of some 
wandering Bedouins; and as he was his only child, fell into » 
state of the greatest despair: till at length he heard by acci 


| 


dent, that just about the time that the boy was missing, he |) knife board which 


had been seen walking i) company with Hadgi Mustapha 
The truth instantly tiashed on his mind, and he recognised in 
the Joss of his son, some stratagem which the Turk had plan 
ned in revenge for the aflair of the butter-jars. 
ately sunmmoned him before the cadi, accused him of having 


He immer 


the boy in his possession, and insisted on his immediately 
storing hin. Mustaplia at first strenuously denied the tact ; 


but when one of the witnesses | 


positively declared that he saw 
the boy yo into his house, and when the cadi was about 
pronounce wis vccree, that he should bring hun intothe cour 
dead or alive," Yah wah, el Allah’ he exciaiuned, “ ther 


is no God but Allah, and his power ts infinite ; he can work |! of the vice-chancellor; after lalf an hour's exertion, all were |! 


miracles when it seemeth good in his sight. it is true, et. | 


fendi,” continued he, addressing himself to the cadi, “ that 1 |] fortunates. 
d for the ‘ of an oar, but lost lus bulance~-he slipped it, and actually flung 


saw the Jew Mousa’s son passing by my house ; 


ltevery soul must have perishes 


Young Williams followed nx 
but not satistied with the view, he hastily clinbed up the side 


imstant the accident happened. 


jot the calun, and was the last that jumped into the un 


jiucky bowt, and made up the number of twelve persons strug 


lvling in the sea among the sharks 





Our captain was almost} 
eside himseli—all hands commenced throwing out ropes 


One SPMITS, Ons, an | every buovant article we could lay han 1s 
| 


Fortunately it was a dead calm, or] 
! 


on tor them to cling to 
!—our vessel only dnfted by the 
little current of the sea. | saved one lad by throwing over al 

| 


had 


Master Shaw, a youn 


the cabin-bev deen using ; 


my ma 


j tals erd threw over an In 


an miat 


entleman about thirteen vot upon it, and was three mik 


fustern of us betore we could reach him with the boat, whi 
; 

. ] 
I saved Mr. Earl 


}wWas tstantly manned and lawnched, 


foounan, Who coud swinn, but was sv exhausted from tear o 


he sharks that le Wus sinking, when I dragged the line the 


jshark was atta hed to across hum, and he had the presence ot 


june to put the cord between his teeth, when LE hauled hi 
' 


) within reaca of a rope with a loop, 


| sale up. 


by which we hauled hin! 
' “ } } | 
vir, Peter Shadwell was also actively employed ; 
jhe wim the East India company's service, and is a brother} 


jsaved but two. I lament te say Willams was one of the un 


I saw him sink to rise no more. 





He had hold ‘& 


to the most enlightened christian ruler, Nothing was omitted 
by the sultan which could contribute to the comfort or happi- 
ness of the travelier, or enrich his store of information on the 
various subjects to which his researches were directed; and 
as gratitude is one of the ost pleasing emotions that warm 
the bosom, favours so distinguished from the sultan did not fail 


| to awaken in the heart of the German the most lively and 


most grateful sentiments 

After the traveller had finished his oriental tour, and re- 
turned again to Germany, he was desirous of transmitting te 
the sultan some tokens of affectionate remembrance for the 
polite and generous attentions he had received. But it is @ 
principle with the Turks, when they receive a present always 
to return one equal in value, and often one far superior, This 
principle the German wished to evade—he did not wish te 
send a present of the value of a few hundred dollars to one 
to whom he was under so many obligations, and receive one 
in return of much greater worth. He had made his arrange- 


| ments to send his present by an Englishman, who command- 


ed a brig then in one of the ports of the Baltic, and which was 
jhound to the Ulack sea. The German enjoined upon the 
\bearer of his present not to receive a present in return from 
ithe sultan. 

| When the English captain arrived at Constantinople, after 
an interview with the reis effendi,* he was introduced to the 
sultan, to whom, bv an interpreter, he communicated his mes- 
sage from the German traveller. But so fixed is the senti 
ment in the mind of a ‘Turk thot presents must be recipr 
jeated, that the sultan appeared hardly to understand it as a 
jthing possible to receive the gift of his distant friend, without 
jmaking a splendid return. But after further explanation 
ulverting to the many favours the German had formerly re 
jovived it the hands of the sultin, he consented to accept the 
}present, not however, without insisting that the ec iptain whe 
on his own account, if he 
The su 


tain had been rewarded fo 


lhad brought it should reesive on 


leould not receive one to car back to the German 
tan was then toformed tat the « 
ringing the present by juin w sent it; still, he could m 
te satistied without making so 


As the 


should have some remuners 


return to the captain 
sultan seemed to be determined that the captair 


io :, the latter requested as a very 


i portant favour, ty see the tavourtte wite, or one of the fo 
urte wivesot the sultan, With much apparent willingne 
e request was graoted; and a female was soon introduce: 
nto their presence, her face entirely concealed by a veil, and 
1 ap prene hed the sultan and kneeled He extended hi 
ind and took hers, and with the other hand raised her veil 
\s her eves fell on the Engl wan her countenan chang 
amd her whole franc tre This, to the caplun, w 1s a) 
together unaccountable ; being tguorant that the sultan’s wift 
1 the estrmation of her su» rstitious lord, would be defiled by 
ooking ona christruin fwouk! forfeit her life by this act o 
««hence to has murat ‘Well may the wife of a sultar 


mt 


presence ol 


ur that she will be immediately led to the scaffold to ¢ X plate 


hudder when unvets 1 christian, know 


the offence. Soon after the umterview which cost an innocent 
| . 
woman her life, the Enetishrman had some business to transac’ 








* Secretary of state for foreign aff 

















: : . al a ee ee . 

with the reis effendi; and when he remarked that he had just |be so; working out their own salvation, without either fear THE NEW MIRR 

received a favour, perhaps not frequently granted to rae ee, oenaiing, = alte — : - —_ — 
ers, that of seeing the sultan’s favourite wife, judge of his} What a piece of work is man! and what a piece of work} In glancing over the motley mass of printed sheets with 
utter astonishment and horror, when the reis efiendi replied— | does a man make of nothing, or worse than nothing. We! which we exchange, amid the satisfactory quantity of praise 
‘I knew before that you had seen her; and for polluting her- |know Mr. Owen is not a fool; yet he is vainly fancying that | which has been freely and cheerfully awarded us by the lead- 
self by looking on you, her head was cut off fifteen minutes | the world listens to his silly ravings, and that those who do not | ing journals in our principal cities, we here and there perceive 
ago!’ Shocked with the atrocity, he regretted, but in vain, | laugh are converts; and that those who openly oppose him, || a sprinkling of impotent abuse in a few papers of rather equi- 
that his curiosity had led him to ask a favour which produ- | must become converts in the end. He is actually, at this mo- || vocal character. ‘To this we do not object. Success will always 











ced a result so despotic, iniuman, and tragical.* ment, and has been for some time past, under the firm and | engender envy and bad feeling in little minds, and why should 
|| fixed belief, that another year will not pass over his head, be- || we hope to escape scot-free wore than others? Whatever 
RIDING. fore his plans are universally adopted, and all his wild dreams | may be the ostensible reason assigned for these attacks, we 


|| become sober realities. The following is extracted trom one | know that the real cause is the rapidly increasing circulation 
of his addresses; it is the corner-stone of the temple he ts|/of the Mirror. This, and this alone, is the unpardonable 
vhout to raise. “The plan recommended is to supersede the | offence which cannot be forgiven by decayed and decaying 
vicious circumstances which pervade the moral, political, and || journals ; and this being the case, we can well afford to regard 
commercial system now in practice, by other circumstances be ith calmuess those ebullitions of petty malice which the na- 


Pulmonary complaints, and cases of general debility, are 
benefited by riding on horseback 

“To render riding on horseback effectual in a consump- 
tion,” says Dr. Rush, “it should be continued with moderate 
intervals from six to twelve months. It should be repeated 


every two or three years, till the patient has passed the con of more favourable character, formed in accordance with the 
ears, he patie AS pussec ‘on- 

sumptive stages of life; nay, he must do more; he must ac- ||"°% ascertained law of human nature, that belief and feeling | betore being consigned over to the tender attentions of their 

3 st + May, § ; St 4 


quire a habit of riding constantly, both at home and abroad.” jare alike independent of the will of the individual Such a | creditors, the editors of those sorry aflairs naturally desire, 
¢ re 3 a const) ‘, Ome F t Ki ‘ . « 

. ~y . ieee -ombing f cire ances would at once relieve the world > reptile = oe al 
We have witnessed the good effects of riding on horseback ||°°™ nation of circumstances w« ‘ j like dying reptiles, to spit their expiring venom on those who 


in many instances, and feel warranted to say, that if proper- 
ly used, it is radically effective in cases of debility indicated 
by nervous affections. Riding on horseback, and sea-sick 
ness, have cured more pulmonary affections than the whole 
catalogue of drugs, medicines, syrups, and panaceas. 


tural course of pecuniary Operations will soon silence for ever : 





|from all the misery entailed upon it, by the consequences ari- | have been more fortunate than themselves, and we think they 
sing from a contrary supposition, Which supposition could on- jought to be indulged in this their last gratification, as it cannot 
ly have been upheld through past ages, by reason of the yno- | possibly hari anyone. Our respectable and thriving com- 
rance which pervaded the human race, upon these all-im- | petitors have never evinced ought towards us but civility and 
portant subjects.” Brush Magazine. | yentlemanly courtesy, which we have done our best to de- 








serve; and as for those who will soon be no more, we do not 


The great majority oi female complaints arise mainly from 
a want of proper exerci This cannot be effected by mere JONATHAN’S WATCH TRADE. desire to accelerate their latter end even by a paragraph 
- aaa ae | . ; +} ov lives awe ‘down east,” gives | Peace be with them. 
scul otion, as walking, sailing, or riding in an easy A smart young chap who hives away “dk ’ 
muscular motion, as King, sailing, © aing m ** the foll = h a cenit alin tall Gal laa ts ' : 
¢ following account of his first “venture” after arriving in | ne of our opponents—-no, not our opponents—but one of 


carriage. The viscera require an extraordinary degree ot 
motion or agitation to keep them safe from the infiuence of| 





Boston. “ Nothing happened worth mentioning on the road, | our revilers, who has gained some little notonety by his extraor- 
slight changes of atmosphere or diet, as well as the tree, || "0° till next —s atter I got here and put up in Elni-street. | dinary and Pistolonian manner of putting the English language 
shrub, or plant does of the wind or storm that often agitates |! then got off my watch pretty curiously, as you shall be i | together, is extremely desirous that we should bring him fur 
its frame to almost apparent destruction. ‘To those who live j formed. I was down in the bar-room and thought it well jther into notice by replying to his incomprehensilalities, We 
in crowded cities, many necessary and healthy exercises are 
denied, and that more especlaily to females, who are conse- 
quently the most numerous class of victims to nervous and de- 
bilitated affections. A late visit to Mr. Blyth’s riding school, 
at Tattersal’s, in Broadway, sugested to us a remedy for this 
growing evil, and we cannot, in justice to humanity, forbear 
to recommend to our fiir readers to avail themselves of this 


enough to look pretty considerably smart, and now and then really have every desize to do a good-natured turn towards an 
compared my watch with the clock in the bar, and found it | unfortunate being, but are prevented in consequence of his 
as near right as ever it was—when a fellow stept up to me improper use of adjectives, we having made a resolution in 
land asked how I'd trade ? and says I, for what? and says he, |the commencement of our career, never to reply to any person 
}for your watch—and says 1, any way that will be a fur shake. | that used more than four adjectives per line; this gentleman 
| Upon that, savs he, I'll give you my watch and five dollars. | averages six, so thatthe public will at once perceive the ulter 
|Says I, it’s done! He gave me five dollars, and I gave him | impossibility of our complying with his wishes. 

|my watch. Now, seve I, give me your wateh; and says he, | Music.—We are gla! to pe recive that both here and in Eng: 
with S loud laugh, I han’t g% aone—en y that hind aturn d land, great exertions are making for the further advances ment of 
the laugh on me. ‘Thinks I let them laugh that lose, Soon this delightful serence. In London, a new and magnificent in 
2s the laugh was well over, the feller thought he'd try the stitute has sprung up entitled the “ Panarmonion,” principally 


no less pleasant than healthy exercise, to give tone and vi- 
gour to their tender traines. Mr. B. seems to be perfectly 
master of his profession. When health can be obtained and 
preserved, while contributing to our own pleasure and grati- 
fication as well as the acco:nplishment of e: 
elegant carriage, it is our own fault if we become nervous, 


ate ~ar—why, savs he, it don't go—no, said I, not | : 
| watch to his ear . hy, says he sails oat ; _ oy : devoted to instruction in singing, but also including dancing 
t 3 carried —the gal augh—he tned toopen | . 
j without its carried—the * bega Ag a. ' rs ' mr: : land elocution. Such an establishment cannot fail in produ- 
i . ts ‘ dl broke his thu: nail in 
it and couldn't tart ita hair, an roke hi ' rnb o cing the most striking effects as it is to be superintended by 
ithe bargain. Won't she open! says he Not's I know on, 





sv motions and 


dyspeptic, and hypochondriac 
Mr. Blyth’s grounds are well calculated to answer every ’ . D the celebrated Signor Gesualdo Lanza, a professor who has 

: , »> laugh seemed to take another turn ion't : 
(so 4 #8 1; then the laugh seen ; heen more successfal in the education of bis pupils than per 


purpose for necessary exercise It isan oblong square b nee 

calle d) or, In equestrian language a “complete manage,” you think I got off old Britannia, pretty well considenng h ‘pe any other, and has been instrumental in bringing for 
quite preferable in many resjects toa circle. If fathers and | : : i. urd some of the brightest ornaments of the English stage 
guardians would pay more money to educate their daughters CHARACTER OF A WELL-BRED MAN. We subjoin a small portion of the prospectus 

ma riding school, and less in a boarding school, they would | Some have supposed the fine gention on and the well-bred | ‘The vocal department of this establishment will he com 


find more “sound minds in sound bodies,” than the fact of ||to be synonymous terms; but f will make it appear that no posed of twenty-four ladies and twenty-four gentlemen, who 
every day's observation establishes. When the hody is weak thing can be more widely different ; the former leaves nature | 41] be taught by Signor Gesualdo Lauza, assisted by his pro 

or enervate, the mind, however well disciplined and cultiva- |cutirely, the latter improves upon her. He is neither a slave | fessional pupils, and will be thoroughly instructed in the woeal 
ted, is restless, peevish, and discontented, and becomes itself | Not an enemy to pleasure, but approves as his reason shall | 4, partment of the drama, for orateno performanges, and for 
a source of diseased reaction on the corporeal sveterm.—In | direct. He is above stooping to flatter a knave, though in an public concerts, on the most ay roved and scventific principles 

hort, riding on horseback is a branch of education that de. | exalted station; nor overlooks merit, though he should find upon a system, the merits of which will be duly appreciated, 
erves 2ttention in our populous cities Medical lequirer it in a cottage Hes behaviour is affable and respectful, yet when is conadered the brilliant success of the under-mentioned 
aaa not crmging or formu! ; and his manners easy and unaflected fistinguished vocalists, who were the puptls of Signor Lanza 
He misses n> opportunity wherein he can oblige his trends, | ygry Austin, late of the Theatre Royal, Drary Lane, now in 


ROBERT OWEN IN ENGLAND. , a 
yet does it in so delicate a manner that he seems rather to | 4 erica; Miss Bolton, ditto, ditto, now Lady Thurlow ; Mise 
| 





During the lest three or { seeks, Mr. Owen New- 
: g - i : i ne € have received than conferred a favour, He does not profess | yorbert, of the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden; Miss Mori 
Lanark, and sundry other s been loading the colum , . ; 
yom . ne i ‘ = al passion he never felt, to impose upon the credulity of a) formerly of the Malian Opera, now ot the Opera House, Paris 
ft the Loncon news ddresses to the riliah . 
ae ‘ siuple woman, nor will he injure another's reputation to | yi. stephens, of the Theatres Roval, Drury Lane and Covent 
Nation ;”’ all setting | peculiar views, and containing . howe he d : ' on . 
, . . ' please her vanity. He cannot love where he does not esteem, | Garden, Miss M. Tree, formerly ot the Theatre Royal, Covent 
Urguments—We SUpjKm re at least meant to be such— , . : ae 
‘ =; ; } : : ‘ : = ' a nor ever suflers his passions to overcome his reason. In his | Gonjen- Mr. Duruset, of the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden , 
n favour of his new iscovered plans fo d uns ‘ 
: . : . s ae s : y a t placing hi a friendship he is steady and sincere, and lives less for hunselt Mr. J. Smith, of the Theatre Koval, Drury Lane, &c.” 
beings on a par, as to moral and intellectual perfection, with ‘ : 
- . F ; : J . than his triend Letter from a Lady | The ballet ce partment © ll be under the direction of Noble, 
the cherubim and serap!i vast of our readers are doubtless 
usinted with th ? ; ' . ; and other eminent instructors in saltatery evolutions, 
acquainted i © hulure ot Ss Gir OUT SC Demes, and some . . - 
BERNADOTTE. To Correspondents. —L,. G. W. wust at once perceive the 


of them, perhaps, aware, that if hiss) stem of equality be net less . , . 
A Swedish peasant spoke contemptuously of the king, say obvious impropriety, not to say indelheacy, which would at 


extensive than the four quarters o! this globe, he condescends 





to propose that an ex). rivent shall be made upen a small ing—“ | don’t case a Gg tor Gernadote The peasant was |, ach to the publication in this mise ellany, of his well written 
scale—that at first, Great-Lritain with its dependencies only urrested, and under an ancient law of the kingdom, conden und better meant notice of its general character and merits 
ned to deat The king unmediatels pardoned the peasant, We sincerely thank him for the expression of bis kind feelings 








shall be submitted to hus rule and governance, and that at ert 
r ’ ‘ al “he ° d the g : ‘ . 
once all distinctions of socicty shall be abolished. all modes of!” ul ordered the law to be repealed Kut,” sar ve e © || _ ond. on most other subjects, we shall cheerfully gratify our 
' : the judge, “1 do not like to be insulted, and therefore I can é < ; " ; 
faith become extinct, all such prejudices as doctrine in religion |" 7°" ‘ y | vamaty by publishing any communication from his fluent pen, 
not let this man pass off without some punishment: you wi Ames : 


have an end, together with sme ot] titling me suc} . — at eel eal . TY 
—_ ‘ eg oe nS SN Saee therefore please to go to his house and say to him inmy| Concert —Miss Sterling's concert will take place on Tues- 
Bernadotte | day next at Masonic Hall. The Misses Gillingham, Extienne 


Schott, Hansen, and other distinguished professors have vo 


as matrimony, for eXample, and that maukind shall become 
, j le } t name—'Since you don’t care a fig for Bernadotte, 
pure and spotless, by the aid of that unerring guide, reason; 2 
. 4 ° u rf vou.’” 
beautiful and good by the don't care a hig for you 


holy - " ls " 
Delp Of the unsullied teacher, seli- lunteered their services 


prest; a ppy and wuumorta Ci » » . ————_—— _ : 
inte rest; and happy and 1 ortal, because they deserve to An itinerant preacher, who rambled in his sermons, when | Orphan Asylum.—The amount received on Sunday last af 
* For the principal facts coat im the foreguing sketch, we are it reque sted to stick to the text, replied thet “scattering shot | St. Patrick's cathedral, in behalf of the orphan arylum 


debted—eays the Nantucket fmquiret—to a gentleman recentiy from 
Imeyrna, where the story woll authenticated 


hit the most birds Prince street amounted to four hundred and seven dollars 
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THE’ NEW-YORK MIRROR, AND LADIES’ LITERARY GAZETTE. 








WHEN FORCED FROM DEAR HEBE TO GO. 


AFFETTUOSO. 





When fore'd from dear He be to 


me de - part; She cast 


1 thought that she 


bade me 


COMPOSED BY DR. ARNE. 


go, What an - guish | felt at my “heart, And 


such a_ = lan-guish-ing view, My path I could scarce - ly 





turn, If thought that she bade me re - 








thought, bat it might not be 


sweet - ly che bade me a- 


SECOND VERSE. 


To see, as my fair one pass'd by, 
Some hermit peep out of his cell, 
How he thinks of his youth with a sigh, 
How fondly he wishes her well ; 
On him she may smile, if she please, 
It will warm the cold bosom of age 
But cease, gentle Hebe, O cease, 
Such softness would ruin the sage 








VARIETIES. 
— 

HisTORY OF NAVAL UNIFORM IN ENGLAND.—A Very curious 
paper was fecently read before the Society of Antiquaries by 
Mr. Ellis. In the time of Queen Elizabeth, it appeared from 
this communication, the commanders were ordered to dress in | 
scarlet, which they continued to do by royal ordinance until 
the Commonwealth, and from that period till the time of George | 
the Second, naval officers dressed according to their own fan- |; 
cies, each commander of a vessel having a whim in costume 
of his own. A letter on the same subject was also read by|!| 
Mr. Locker, of Greenwich Hospital, who states that the pre 
sent naval uniform (blue, faced with white) was ordered by [| 
George the Second, in consequence of observing the effect of |) 
those blended colours in a riding-dress of the dutchess of Bed 
ford. Epaulettes, it seems, are quite a modern invention, 
insomuch, that Nelson, in the early part of his hie, threaten- 
ed to cut two of his naval friends, as intolerable coxcombs, 
merely because they mounted epaulettes. 

Tue birds OF AmERica.—We have been highly gratified, 
says a late English paper, by inspecting some beautiful and} 
highly-finished engravings of the birds of America, from 














j harmonious whole, which although of remarkably simple ma- 


Isuch a work is invaluable ; and to those who without being 


scientific, love to gaze upon the works of God, and “ gazing 


to adore,” Mr. Audubon’s productions must prove a never-end 


ing source of interest and amusement. The drawings are 
published by Mr. R. Havell, jun. in Newman-street 

New SYSTEM OF EpUcATION.—A vast degree of attention) 
has been for some time excited on the continent, to the merits 
of a new system of education, of which M. Jacotot, of Louvain, | 
is the inventer and founder, He terms it “ Universal Instruc- 
tion,” from the fact, that its principles admit of application to 
every subject in the universe of knowledge. ‘This system, 
indeed, presents what had never before been presented, an 


chinery, is yet of astonishing energy. A pamphlet has just! 
made its appearance in London, the intention of which ts to 
furnish a complete general notion of the principles and method 





of this new system, from the operation of which, the most 
marvellous results have been undeniably obtained 
road to learning be in the nature of things accessible, Jacotot| 
has assuredly discovered it. 


} 
If a royal] 


EXTRAORDINARY AND HORRIBLE EVENT.—The following 
occurrence has recently thrown a fainily of respectability in 
Paris into the deepest affliction. Mlle. C. had suffered severe- 
ly and long froma pulmonary complaint, which had beer 
ronounced by her medical advisers likely to terminate i 
leath in a few days. The eldest of her three brothers, a pre 
lessor at one of the principal colleges, overwhelmed at th 
sight of the protracted sufferings of a sister whom he tender 
y loved, formed the resolution of at once putting an end tc 
them: and, with this wild idea, went to the house of thei: 
parents, killed her with a pistol-» He left a let 
ter behind, announcing that when it was opened, he himsel 
would be no longer living, and entreating that he might be 
A tew hours afterwards, his parent 


hot, and fled. 


vuried with his sister. 
received intelligence of his having entered the house of : 
triend, where he executed his purpose by blowing out hi- 
brains. 

MARCH OF INNOVATION.—If it be true that an Italian thea 
tre is about to be established at Constantinople, it may lea 
to an important change in th: opinions and habits of the 





Scott's Lire OF NAPpOLEON.—The last Foreign Quarterly|| 


Moslems. Women, not only unveiled, but exhibiting them 


Review tells us, that though eve ry one of Sir Walter Scott’s||selves on an open stage, w hile the rest of the sex, assembled 





drawings made on the spot, by John James Audubon, a cele-!|novels has been translated into Polish, yet so much are the|lin public, are exposed to the gaze of grave Mahometans 
brated naturalist, possessed not only of science, but feeling}! Poles and Sir Walter at issue with respect to the character of | grinning Franks, and other dogs, who may choose to pay 4@ 
and taste. Where a difference of plumage exists between|| Napoleon, that nota single bookseller can be found in Poland ||iastre for a stare at the beauties of Georgia and Circassia— 
the sexes, both the male and temale birds have been repre- |! courageous enough to advertise a translation of the celebrated ||this isa step in the march of innovation scare: ly to be credited 
sented; in many instances they are beautifully grouped in || Life of Bonaparte. 
their respective avocations. The size of the work is double-!| Litenanry civs.—Mr. Campbell, the poet, is busily employ- |) 
elephant, and the birds are nearly as large as life. Where |jed in orgunizing a club to be composed principally of literary’! 
all are eminently attractive, it is almost invidious to particu-|/men, and thence to be called the Literary Club. No man of | 








GEORGE P. MORRIS, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 


rner of Nasseo and Ann strecis 





Published every Saturday, at the ce 


lerize. To those who derive pleasure from the study of na-|/the present day could be found to unite a greater number of | Terms four dollars per annum, pryatic ins ivance.— No sabseriptio 
tural history, that highway to the throne of the Almighty ithe qualities necessary to succeed in euch an undertaking than |jtece!ved for a less period than one year 
Creator of the glorious cagle and the fairy humming-bird, ''Mr. Campbell himself EYMOUR, PRINTER, JONY STREST 


























